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By Tim Wagner 
Staff Writer 


For most students at St. 
Michael’s, little time is spent 
worrying about financial prob- 
lems half a world away. For 
Eun-Sil “Scarlett” Choi, howev- 
er, those problems are likely to 
remain on her mind throughout 
her years in college. 

A sophomore business 
major from South Korea, Choi is 





‘Idea table’ set up in Alliot 
to foster discussions 
between students two 


days a week. 


unlike many of her fellow stu- 
dents: she can’t depend on pri- 
vate scholarships, Stafford loans, 
or state grants to pay her tuition. 
To make matters worse, declin- 
ing exchange rates have made 
studying abroad even more 
expensive than it was a year ago. 

“The devaluating currency is 
making it hard on my parents,” 
Choi said. 

In South Korea, Choi never 
needed to work. Now, she relies 
on a job at the Marriott conces- 
sion stand to help her pay tuition. 





Use of creatine by 
athletes still debated 


Either Oey, nutritional supplements are used 


Salah ae ientiaaaied 


poy, a ten, ~—s he atte 
By CJ. Pesindh and 
Derek Walther, 


Sports Editor and Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s coaches and 
some athletes agree that 
although nutritional supple- 
ments like creatine, ephedrine 
and  androstendione may 
enhance an athlete’s perfor- 
mance, they do not always 
encourage their use. In some 
cases, neither does the NCAA. 

While all three of these sup- 
plements are readily available 
over the counter, they are not all 
sanctioned by the NCAA. 

Creatine is NCAA sanc- 
tioned. According to General 
Nutrition Centers, creatine is 
used during exercise to fuel 
muscle contraction. 

GNC says that creatine 
allows a person to workout 
longer and harder before feeling 
fatigued. 

Joe Huff, a sophomore 
hockey player and certified per- 
sonal trainer who has taken cre- 
atine in the past, agreed. 

“T felt like I didn’t get as 
tired as fast and my stamina kept 


” 


up. 


When. he. started getting . 


heart pains, Huff said he saw a 


doctor and the doctor suggested 
that maybe he stop using crea- 
tine. 





“When I stopped, I 
noticed that I got tired 
a lot quicker and that 

I did not have as 
much motivation to 
lift.”’ 


*Sophomore Joe Huff 





“When I stopped I noticed 
that I got tired a lot quicker and 
that I did not have as much 
motivation to lift,” he said. 

An employee at GNC, after 
issuing the company’s “general- 
ized” statement on creatine, 
refused to give her own opinion. 

She said that the corporate 
legal department does not allow 
its employees to give their opin- 
ions on certain products. 

Of those who have, some 
have been fired for saying the 
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Clinton turns to global trouble, Capitol Hill to Starr Report 


apologizing, 
Clinton made no mention 


usual last week, as a House 


i 


about their president. 
In his 


p- 3 


She is able to afford college 
through her own hard work, her 
parents compressed income from 
teaching elementary school in 
South Korea and an international 
loan funded by the Freeman 
Foundation., and matched by St. 
Michael’s. 

“Before the crisis more aver- 
age people could come, but now 
mostly rich people come,” Choi 
said. 

Choi’s problems started with 
Japan’s bubble economy, a sys- 





By Alethea Renzi 
Staff Writer 


It started 10 years ago with 
just 50 people and the intention 
to help and commit. The first 
year involved tireless, in-your- 
face recruiting that involved 
/ gathering people while they ate 
| in Alliot dining hall. It was a 
| flash of inspiration to form an 
| organization that would motivate 
people to help because of its 





nents. 


economies on three conti- 
Clinton called the 


Freshman buddy 
program pairs up 
first-year students with 
upperclassmen. 


tem built of huge loans backed 
by over-priced real estate. This 
year, the bubble burst, causing 
banks to collapse, businesses to 
go bankrupt and unemployment 
to skyrocket. 

The once seemingly invinci- 
ble economic giant had fallen, as 
the country’s national economy 
shrank for the first time in 23 
years. On top of Japan’s financial 
collapse, foreign exchange 
imbalances in the rest of 
Southeast Asia threw The 


accessibility and vision. 
M.O.V.E., Mobilization of 
Volunteer Efforts, first came to 
campus during the 1988-1989 
school year, following an out- 
burst of volunteerism at colleges 
across the country. National 
organizations such as Campus 
Outreach Opportunity League 
(COOL) and St. Michael’s own 
Crown and Sword club, a previ- 
ous volunteer group that was 
unsuccessful, were a source of 
inspiration for one recent St. 


mainly on 


Photo courtesy of the M.O.V.E. office. 
Current St. Michael’s students who chose to volunteer their time on a M.O.V.E. trip to Mt. Mansfield. 


M.O.V.E. celebrates 10th year 


p-9 





Pacific Rim into a financial 
taispin of global proportions. 

Although the economic pic- 
ture has looked grim for months, 
international enrollment numbers 
at St. Michael’s show that Asian 
students haven’t abandoned edu- 
cation abroad. Both the School 
of International Studies (SIS) 
and the Registrar’s office report 
the level of foreign students this 
semester has not 
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Michael’s graduate. 

Julie Cronin, ‘87, saw the 
importance of volunteer work 
and formed an organization that 
would allow students to put as 
much time into volunteering as 
they could without requiring 
long-term commitments. 

Brian Donahue, ‘88, was 
hired as M.O.V.E.’s first director. 

“The choice was based on 
the need for a recent graduate, 
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By Casey Ross 
News Editor 


His presidency in peril 
and his moral authority vir- 
tually nonexistent, 
President Clinton tried to 


Judiciary Committee began 
to sift through 36 boxes of 
evidence against him and 
the American public 
weighed whether the latest 
stage of the sex saga 
engulfing Washington has 


first public 
appearance since the Starr 
report came out, President 
Clinton spoke in front of a 
carefully selected crowd in 
Manahattan on Monday, 
Sept. 14 about the financial 


economic trouble abroad 
“the biggest financial chal- 
lenge facing the world in a 
half-century.” 

As opposed to last 
week, when his public 


of the allegations against 
him. 

But as he emphasized 
the seriousness of the glob- 
al financial turmoil, 
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get back to business as 
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crisis 








now weakening 


appearances were focused 
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Friday, Sept. 11 


12:30 a.m. Switchboard reported hang- 
up calls on the emergency 2911 line. 
Spoke with residents and asked them to 


not do it again. 


10:55 p.m. Found the Eagle Brand truck 
open behind the new store on Barnes 
Ave. Box of chips outside on ground. 


Saturday, Sept. 12 


12:40 a.m. Report of a bong in one of 


the townhouses. 


12:42 a.m. Fire alarm in Joyce Hall. 


9:56 p.m. Spoke with several students 


playing bongo drums in front of Joyce. 


fiscated. 


Sunday, Sept. 13 


1:50 p.m. Locked a student’s rifle in the 


1:40 a.m. Report of fire on 200s mound. 
Pizza boxes placed under trees and then 
ignited. Fire put out by students. 


St. Michael’s College securi 


Excerpts from the Sept. 11 through Sept. 17, 1998 security SepOrt: oe by the Securi ot Office. . 





at south entrance of campus. No i injories, . 


10 p.m. Secured Ba and Tarrant. 


11:49 p.m. Assisted Resident Life with 
breaking up large party. Beer was con- 


in St. Edmund’s. 


cage. Student will call from time to time 


7:54 p.m. Reparied Joyce Hall north 


door latch. 


8:16 p.m. Secured all doors to the 
recital hall in McCarthy Arts Center. 


to retrieve it for competition. 


dows in Lyon’s Hall. 


12:30 a.m. VCR missing from room 120 


3:10 a.m. Transported SIS student from 
townhouse to emergency room. Student 
complaining of headache. Student later 
transported back to campus. 


Tuesday, Sept. 15 


12:51 a.m. Apprehended two males who 
were wearing masks and looking in win- 


6:24 a.m. Minor motor vehicle accident 


Monday, Sept. 14 


Friday, Sept. 17 


1:09 a.m. RA reported that intoxicated 


male student had vomited in bathroom 


and left with nine other students. RA 


quarry. 


found. 


1:55 p.m. Larceny of wallet from a St a 
Edmund’s office. 


3:57 p.m. Checked Ethan Allen Ave. for 


overheard that they were headed for the 


1:28 a.m. Quarry checked- No students 








a report of students playing frisbee in the 


roadway. No students found. 


OFAN, 0 id Oh) SCENE News taken from college campuses around the country off of www.uwire.com 





Pesticides cause transsexual gators 
University of Florida professor discovers the effects of pesticides 


By Jenny Williams 
(U. Florida) 


GAINESVILLE, Fla. (U- 
WIRE) -- Unhatched alligators in 
some of Florida's lakes have under- 
gone full-sex reversals because of 
contaminants from pesticides used 
to combat citrus mites and ter- 
mites, a University of Florida pro- 
fessor has found. 

These contaminants mimic 
estrogen hormones and attach 
themselves to alligators' estrogen 
receptors, said zoology Professor 
Louis Guillette, who this year has 
collected more than 300 eggs from 
Lake Woodruff National Wildlife 
Refuge in Deland. 

“You have to try to understand 
these animals in the natural habi- 
tats, including those affected by 
man-made activities,” he said. 

Alligators, like humans, have 
receptors for both estrogen and 
androgenous hormones, _— said 
Guillette, who was featured on the 
Public Broadcasting Service's 
“Frontline” last week. 

“(These contaminants) fake 
the body out,” Guillette said. 


It is during the reproduction 
process when hormonal changes 
occur, said Guillette, who began 
his research after male alligators in 
the polluted Lake Apopka near 
Orlando started exhibiting smaller 
male genitalia and depressed 
testosterone. 

In his experiment, Guillette 
applied a small concentration of 
the pesticide compounds on the 
eggs’ shells during the 48 hours in 
which embryonic development in 
alligators takes place. 

The result was masculinized 
female and feminized male baby 
alligators. 

“Our greatest concern is these 
effects are from small concentra- 
tions (of these compounds),” he 
said, adding that the lakes where 
the eggs were collected had what 
was considered safe background 
levels of pesticides. 

“We have improved (since the 
1960s), but there is a plethora of 
chemicals we know so little 
about,” Guillette said, indicating 
these compounds could affect the 
human population but in a lesser 
degree. 


CORRECTIONS: From September 16th 
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242 is a club that does not serve alcohol. 
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about the Blarney Stone. 
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UNH struggles to keep freshmen 


By Amy Johnson 
(U. New Hampshire) 


DURHAM, N.H. (U- 
WIRE) -- One in every five 
students who began their col- 
lege career at the University of 
New Hampshire this year will 
not return as sophomores, 
according to data obtained from 
the university's Information 
Resources Center. 

That means that in a class 
of 2,000 students, 400 students 
won't be back. 

According to a recent U.S. 
News and World Report study, 
UNH I's retention rate is 83 per- 
cent. That is low compared to 
other state schools with profiles 
similar to UNH. 

One of these _ schools- 
Miami University in Oxford, 
Ohio -- ranked sixth in the 
group with a 90 percent reten- 
tion rate. 

The University of New 
Hampshire in Durham ranked 
49th, just barely in the lower 
half of the group. 


“We're not leading the way 
in hanging onto freshmen,” said 
Leila Moore, vice president for 
Student Affairs. 

In the five years leading up 
to 1997, the freshman-to- 
sophomore retention rate 
dropped an average of | percent 
a year. 

The number of freshmen 
not returning to UNH went 
from 16 percent in 1992 to 19.4 
percent in 1997. 

"It seems high to me," 
Moore said. 

"It's just too many people 
to lose. You can't let that many 
[students] leave, especially if 
we could be doing something 
different." 

These numbers, along with 
the decline of students in this 
year's incoming class, have uni- 
versity administrators trying to 
figure out ways to keep stu- 
dents here and encourage new 
students to enroll. 

For the first time ever, the 
university put someone in 
charge of enrollment. 


Mark Rubinstein, vice 


provost for enrollment manage- 
ment, was hired to help 
increase enrollment and to find 
ways to keep people here, 
Moore said. 

According to Moore, she 
and Rubinstein have already 
discussed the retention rate and 
possible ways to encourage stu- 
dents to stay. 

Freshman Patty Coonradt 
said she thinks students may 
leave because of drug problems 
and drinking. 

"(The students] can't han- 
dle it," she said ~ 

Coonradt also said she 
thinks administrators and advi- 
sors "could take each case per- 
sonally and see what they could 
do for each person." 

Moore. said she thinks stu- 
dents and administration would 
benefit from exit interviews, 
which would help to identify 
problems among students that 
could be corrected. 

“It might be one more 
chance for us to say ““let's 
talk,’ Moore said. 


_ THIS DAY IN HISTORY 
« German astronomer, Johann Galle spotted the planet Neptune for the first time on 


* Rocky | Marciano became the world heavyweight boxing champion by knocking out 
Walcott, in the 13th round in Philadelphia, PA on this day in 1952. It was Rocky’s 43r 


victory. 


+ Bruce Springsteen was born on this hee in 1949, 
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Honors committee establishes ‘Idea Table’ 


Students question motive behind establishing a table for intellectual conversation 


By Sean Toussaint 
Staff Writer 


In an effort to encourage 
intellectual conversation on cam- 
pus, the honors committee has set 
aside a table in Alliot Hall on 
Thursdays and Fridays where 
students and faculty can enjoy a 
meal and discuss ideas that inter- 
est them. 

However, the “Idea Table” -- 
formerly known as the “Honors 
Table” -- has been more a topic of 
discussion than a place that 
encourages it. Most of the time 
the table is empty. Other times, 
teachers are the only ones there. 

On the first Thursday the 
sign was posted -- it was then 
called the Honors Table -- four 
students sat around it joking that 
none of them were honors stu- 
dents. To the amusement of his 
friends, one student turned his 
head and slapped the sign over 
with the back of his hand. 

Philosophy professor Jerry 
Case said he would have chosen 
a different name for the table. 

“To call it an ‘Idea Table’ or 
an ‘Honors Table’ is really the 
wrong way to go about it,” Case 
said. “I suggested calling it con- 
versation a’ la mode.” 

Proponents of the table say 
it’s simply a place where teachers 





Photo By Dan Scott 


Professors enjoy lunch and intellectual conversation at the Idea Table. 


and students can go to have an 
intellectual conversation. 

Roger Putzel, chair of the 
honors committee, said the Idea 
Table is a neutral point where stu- 
dents can feel comfortable sit- 
ting with faculty and other peo- 
ple they might not know. “And if 
the conversation strays into intel- 
lectual matters, nobody's going to 
get nervous,” he said. 

Critics, mostly non-honors 
students, say the table is an elitist 
attempt to isolate students. 


Nicole Abril, a junior poiti- 
cal science major, asked if the 
honors committee set up the table 
because it didn’t think any intelli- 
gent topics were being discussed 
elsewhere. 

Krissy Klumpp, a junior ele- 
mentary education and Spanish 
major, said she didn't know what 
defined an “intellectual conversa- 
tion” or how the table would 
keep conversation from straying 
into other matters. 

Classics and philosophy pro- 


fessor Ronald Begley said some 
students are more inclined to pur- 
sue academic and intellectual 
conversation. The distinctions 
that arise from that difference are 
inescapable, he said. 

“School should be a place of 
conversation,” Begley said, “and 
there are a number of forces both 
within us and outside of us that 
impede this conversation.” 

Still, some students said the 
Idea Table may add to these 
forces rather than remove them. 

Senior sociology and politi- 
cal science major Mike Manno 
said it’s impossible to bring any- 
thing into a social atmosphere 
like Alliot without attributing 
social stigma. 

He said that stigma is going 
to isolate a small portion of stu- 
dents and discourage others from 
sitting at the table. 

Although the committee’s 
goal is to spread honor among all 
students, Begley said the honors 
committee is responsible to only 
one group -- honors students. 

“A hierarchy naturally exists 
in every communit,” he said,” 
and that notion is disturbing 
because we place so much 
emphasis on equality.” 

Sociology professor William 
Garrett said one can argue that 
equality is overrated. Many peo- 
ple believe separating the superi- 


or from the inferior is good for 
society, he said. 

To be in the honors program, 
students must take five “honors” 
courses and maintain a 3.4 grade 
point average. There is no set for- 
mat for the classes, except that 
they are taught by professors who 
are “acknowledged experts in 
their field(s),” according to the 
program’s brochure. 

The separation between 
honors and non-honors students 
boils down to numbers, Matt 
DeSorger, an honors student, 
said. 

The Idea Table, on the other 
hand, is not about numbers, he 
said; it's about discussion. 

“I feel that all students are 
certainly capable of having an 
intelligent conversation,” he 
added. 

Other than the classroom, 
where many students may be 
concentrating on the clock rather 
than the subject, there’s no place 
on campus where students and 
faculty can go to share their 
ideas. 

Perhaps, Begley suggested, 
those opposed to the table are not 
taking into account the power of 
a good conversation: “A real con- 
versation is something that no 
one ever truly recovers from.” 


Spanish professor set to leave at semester’s end 


Professors and students alike say they will miss Quiroz’s dedication, friendliness 


By Maria Delano 
Staff Writer 


A Spanish professor who has 
been teaching at St. Michael's 
since 1968 is retiring at the end 
of this semester. 

Luis Quiroz, 65, said he 
plans to move to Fresno, Cal. to 
be with his family. 

Quiroz’s students said he 
will be missed. 

“He's very involved with his 
students,” sophomore Catie 
Hodgkinson said. “He always 
stops and says ‘hi’; I enjoyed his 
class. He didn't make us sit there 
and lecture us. He made it 
involved.” 

“Professor Quiroz is a great 
guy. He's always full of energy; 
you never see him in a bad mood. 
He always gives me hugs when I 
see him. He's the nicest profes- 
sor I’ve ever had. I'm glad I had 
the opportunity to have him as 
my professor,” former student 
Jon Dorflinger said. 

Quiroz, born in Bolivia, 
came to the U.S. in 1961 as part 
of an international exchange pro- 
gram. He attended the University 
of Vermont and later transferred 
to St. Michael’s to work toward a 


degree in English as a Second 
Language. 
After receiving his masters, 


Quiroz secured a job at St. 
Michael’s. 

Five years after he moved to 
the U.S., he returned to Bolivia 
and taught there for two years. 


He then decided to come back to 


“‘He is intensely 
committed to the 
college. I’ve never 
seen anybody 
with such 
loyalty. I learn 
a lot from him.” 


¢ Andrew Simon, 


St. Michael's and wrote a letter to 
the dean of the college asking if 
there was a place for him. 

“(The dean) answered the 
letter saying if there wouldn't 
have been any room, they would 
have made some.” Quiroz said. 





Photo courtesy of the Hilltop, 1990. 


He has been at St. Michael's 
since. 

Colleageus said they admire 
Quiroz for his dedication. 

"He is in many ways the soul 
of the department." French pro- 
fessor, Andrew Simon, said. "He 
is intensely committed to the col- 
lege. I've never seen anybody 
with such loyalty. I learn a lot 
from him.” 

Spanish professor Kathleen 
Rupright agrees: "What I will 
remember most about him is his 
enthusiasm for teaching and his 
willingness to spend any amount 
of time with students,” she said. 

Quiroz has decided, howev- 
er, that it's time to stop. 

“You pay taxes, and you 
don't see the benefit of them in 
the amount that you spend,” 
Quiroz said. 


“I think this country is 
blessed with so much, and yet 
that blessing goes out the win- 
dow because that money is wast- 
ed. I saved my money and I'm 
entitled to it, and I worked to the 
best of my ability, so I might as 
well enjoy it.” 

Quiroz said he can't pinpoint 
his most memorable experience, 
but he said he will always 
remember the students. 

“That fills my heart -- work- 
ing with the students, being part 
of their growing up, helping them 
do many things that are enjoyed 
in life. I try to help them. In my 
career, I spend all of my time 
with them, not because of any 
paycheck or anything, I just love 
doing what I’m doing, otherwise 
I wouldn't do it,” Quiroz said. 

Quiroz added that talking to 
students at St. Michael’s made 
his time here enjoyable. 

“T think they make you feel 
younger all the time,” he said. “I 
don't regret anything in the past. 
I don't live in the past. With the 
students, I enjoyed every minute 
of it. 

“When I leave, that's some- 
thing that will always be present, 
not past. I had a wonderful 
time.” 


Quiroz said he had originally 
planned to stay in Vermont when 
he retired, but his son invited him 
to move to California to live with 
his family. 

Along with spending time 
with his grandchildren, Quiroz 
said he will be active at the 
Catholic center at Fresno State 
University. He also said he wants 
to work with Habitat for 
Humanity. 

Quiroz said most of his time 
will be spent doing research on 
Miguel de Cervantes, the author 
of the world-renouned Spanish 
novel “Don Quixote de la 
Mancha.” 

He is in the process of writ- 
ing an anthology about Cervantes 
in Bolivian literature. 

Quiroz started the project 
during his last sabbatical because 
he said he's inspired by Don 
Quixote. 

The only thing Quiroz said 
he regrets about his career is that 
there wasn't enough time. 

“T walked the extra mile,” he 
said, “well, I am just sorry that I 
didn't have more extra miles to 
walk. I thank the good Lord for 
having given me the chance (to 
teach), and the students for being 
here.” 
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Local learning channel 


moves to North Campus 


Students and teachers looking to new opportunities 
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By Tim Lizzo 
Staff Writer 


Students interested in digi- 
tal technology and broadcast 
journalism now have a place to 
learn more about it. 

A local television network 
has moved to North Campus 
and some students are already 
taking advantage. 

The Regional Education 
Television Network (RETN) is 
a local provider of media for 
learning in the Champlain 
Valley. 

The station is a nonprofit 
group that works with area 





Photo by Danielle Bergeron 
Students can work with broadcast equipment at RETN on North Campus. 
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schools and students to provide 
training and professional sup- 
port. 

TV station officials said 
they moved to North Campus 
from Dorset Street in South 
Burlington because they needed 
more room. The proximity to 
St. Michael’s made North 
Campus an ideal location. 

Senior journalism major 
Steve Sweeney said he is excit- 
ed about the opportunity to 
work at the station. 

Before getting an intern- 
ship at RETN, Sweeney said his 
experience was limited to 
coursework. Now, Sweeney is 
learning how to work with digi- 





tal and analog editing, pre- and 
post-production and lighting 
techniques. 

“It's a nice enviornemnt,” 
Sweeney said. “My goal is to 
get an overall perspective of 
what's going on, and from there 
look at what might suit me 
best.” 

Scott Campitelli, executive 
director of the station, said 
Sweeney will get a perspective 
that extends well beyond the 
boundaries of traditional educa- 
tion. 

“It's broader than what we 
might call formal education,” 
Campitelli said. “We're about 
learning in the general sense.” 


The station’s education 
program includes distance 
learning, teacher training, 


national and international news, 
lectures and discussions and 
local shows. The station works 
with producers, teachers, stu- 
dents and community members. 

“We're excited about work- 
ing with the journalism depart- 
ment (at St. Michael's),” 
Campitelli said. “Journalism is 
doing more and more in TV 
production and media studies. 
We have a resource here that is 
a big investment. Everything 
we put on the air is suggested 
by someone local or involving 
someone local.” 

Professor John Hyde, who 
teaches visual communications 
,said he is also excited about the 
new opportunities available to 
his students. 

“Tt's hands-on experience,” 
he said. “They're mobile -- 
picking up their equipment, 
going out and shooting whenev- 
er necessary. The TV station is 
a good crossover for getting out 
there.” 

Hyde also mentioned the 
possibility of holding classes at 
RETN. 

RETN will hold an open 
workshop Friday, October 2 
from 8 a.m. to4 p.m. Media lit- 
eracy, resources for learning 
and standards and accountabili- 
ty will be discussed. 


Read the 
new, 


redesigned 
Defender 


Online at 
www.smcvt. 
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Defense this year awarded a St. 
Michael’s chemistry and physics 
department professor with a 
research grant worth more than 
$175,000. 


Mondanaro was awarded the 
grant through the Department of 
Defense’s Experimental Program 
Research (EPSCoR). 


gressional mandate to make more 
money available to states in 
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Chemistry professor awarded research grant 


By Mike McAleer 
Staff Writer 


The U.S. Department of 


ProfessorKathleen 


Stimulate | Competitve 


The fund arose from a con- 


Mondanaro’s research is an 
extension of graduate work she 
was involved in at the University 
of Pennsylvania before she came 
to Saint Michael’s in January of 
1997. 

Her work is focused on 
strained-ring compounds, which 
can be used to enhance fuel effi- 
ciency and launch system perfor- 
mance in space shuttles. Those 
improvements would reduce the 
environmental impact of space 
shuttle launches and allow the 
shuttles to carry heavier loads, or 
as Mondanaro puts it, provide 
“more boom for your buck.” 

Professor John Van Houten, 
chair of the department, said the 





increase the visibility of the col- 
lege and help to lure prospective 
students. 

Lamos said the department 
deserves the added attention. He 
said the student-to-teacher ratio 
is smaller than in most depart- 
ments, which allows students and 
professors to work more closely 
together. “Chemistry and biology 
are some of the best departments 
on campus,” he said. 

Lamos said he became inter- 
ested in the research after taking 
organic chemistry with 
Mondanaro. He said Mondanaro 
is supportive of students’ efforts 
and created a positive atmos- 
phere in which to work last sum- 
mer. Lamos said he intends to 


which there aren't many industri- 
al or academic institutions to pro- 
vide opportunities for research. 
The $175,000, chemistry 
professors and their students say, 
will help the department keep up 
with fast-moving innovation and 
expose students to sophisticated 
equipment they wouldn't other- 
wise get the chance to work with. 
“Before the grant,” said 





Prof. Kathleen Mondanaro was awarded a $175,000 reasearch grant. 


junior biology major Shane 
Lamos, one of Mondanaro's sum- 
mer research assistants, “the 
department didn't have the equip- 
ment necessary for this type of 
advanced research. ... Chemistry 
is rapidly moving into the tech- 
nological age. You have to 


Photo by Pete Rich 


invest in order to keep up.” 

For eight weeks this past 
summer, Lamos and fellow 
junior biology major Jason Erwin 
worked with professor 
Mondanaro to set up new lab 
equipment and begin research- 
ing. 


new equipment will mean oppor- 
tunites for students to gain valu- 
able experience. “Graduates are 
able to get good jobs, like at MIT, 
because of grants like this,” he 
said. “This grant is the biggest of 
its kind that Saint Michael’s has 
received so far, although it's not 
the only one.” 

Further, he said, grants such 
as the one awarded to Mondanaro 


work on the project again next 
summer, when hopes to get into 
“the real meat” of the research. 

Lamos also said the project 
will give several students the 
opportunity to become involved 
in important research over the 
coming years. He added, “sci- 
ence is an endless project.” 


Campus clubs apprehensive about upcoming budget allocation 


By John Grimes 
Staff Writer 


The school year has begun 
and the money is flowing. 
The Student Association is 


things easier on club leaders 
looking to advance their causes. 
So why, one might ask, are 
these club leaders apprehensive 
about the upcoming allocation? 
“The answer lies in the histo- 


finance committee’s decision, 
regardless of how much they feel 
they were undercut. 

Some club leaders refused to 
comment for this article because 
they were worried any statement 


money in club coffers is network- 
ing, which allows clubs to pool 
their funds to buy the things they 
need. 

Networking also balances 
the system by allowing under- 


which will go back into the S.A. 
account, is projected to have little 
impact on the allocation process. 
But any boosts in funding are 
welcomed by club leaders. 

Many budgets have shrunk 


now working on this year’s bud- ry of budget allocation,” Tony would negatively impact their funded clubs toremain active and over the last few years. WWPV, 
get allocations and already there Carbrello, former WWPYV Station budget. overfunded clubs to avoid leav- for example, has seen its budget 
has been notice of a slightly larg- Manager, said.“Clubs propose In previous years, many club ing too much money behind. decline from $20,000 to less than 
er amount of padding in the S.A. budgets that they feel they ought leaders have had to devise plans “T think networking is a great $14,000 in the last few years. 


account: $5,000 worth, to be pre- to have, and the S.A. picks over to deal with the underfunded thing we do,” Jen Scola, the new Radio station officials say 
cise. the proposals and pulls out what _ budgets. S.A. President, said. “It says the the reduced funding has led to a 
last year’s budget, should make Clubs have to accept the to compensate for a lack of The extra $5,000 this year, Scola said that’s an unfortu- 
nate, but unavoidable reality of 
Located on the “We can’t give everybody 
oe what they want; the budget is 
Deanna McGloin, finance 
c* secretary, said the S.A. is chang- 
College & Sf. Paul 
is oe a finances. This year, club leaders 
(behind Ca rbur s) will be responsible for maintain- 
“It’s not my responsibiltiy to 
. a: 4 Gg eget 
Fri. &e Saf. fil 1 AM in their Secu lt s their 
responsibility,” she said. 
862-6900 meet with club leaders three 


The money, leftover from they don’t think the club needs.” The method most often used people are willing to share.” decrease in club membership. 
budgeting. 
corner of limited,” she said. 
ing the way it keeps track of club 
O * 4. ing their own balance sheets. 
pen daily 412 
Pen al y make sure clubs still have money 
She added that she intends to 


times during the year to discuss 
finances and get updates on their 
spending. McGloin hopes the 
meetings will eliminate past mis- 
communication. 

How the clubs will receive 
the S.A.’s new system will in 
large part depend on how funds 
are divided. The student finance 
committee will release this year’s 
budget by the end of the month. 
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Former Health Services nurse dies of breast cancer 


By Margot LeSage 
Special Projects Editor 


A former St. Michael’s nurse died 
Wednesday, Sept. 16 following a 13-year 
battle with breast cancer. 

Marie Gabrielle Kassakian-Visco, 
52, of Burlington worked at St. Michael’s 
as a part-time nurse practicioner for 10 
years until her illness forced her to resign 
in 1997. 

“She had a great sense of humor and 
cared a lot about her students,” Miriam 
Sheehy, a registered nurse at Health 
Services, said. “We'll all miss her. She 
was a good lady." 

Sheehy said Kassakian-Visco had an 
interest in students who had eating disor- 
ders and was particuarly skillful in that 


“What I will remember about her was 
her tremendous spirit, even when she was 
quite sick,” Sheehy said. 

Kassakian-Visco was born Sept. 14, 
1946 to the late Mary and Zareh 
Kassakian. She grew up in New Jersey 
and attended the University of Bridgeport, 
where she received her bachelor of sci- 
ence in nursing in 1968. Kassakian-Visco 
worked as a nurse in the Boston area and 
in Vail, Colo. before moving to Burlington 
in 1974. 

Kassakian-Visco then received her 
nurse practitioner title from the University 
in Vermont. In 1975, she became the first 
adult oncology nurse in Vermont. 

After taking time off to be with her 
family, Kassakian-Visco returned to work 
in 1987 at St. Michael's Health Services, 
where she would remain for the next ten 


years. Kassakian-Visco was also active 
with “Ladies First”, a program designed 
to help physicians and health providers 
improve their breast examination skills. 

She is survived by her husband Gary; 
daughters Alexa and Meredith; mother-in- 
law Alice; brothers Edward and John and 
their wives and her nephews Steven, 
Jennifer, Peter and Meg. 

A memorial service was _ held 
Monday, Sept. 21 at the Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Shelburne. Burial immediately 
followed at the Hinesburg Cemetary. 

In lieu of flowers, donations may be 
made to the Vermont Respite House, 99 
Allen Brook Lane, Williston, Vt., 05495 
or to the Episcopal Diocese of Vermont, 
Rock Point Summer Conference c/o B. 
Fournier, 33 Canada St., Swanton, Vt., 
05488. 





Photo courtesy of the Burlington Free Press 
Kassakian-Visco was a nurse at the college 
for 10 years. She died Wecnsday, Sept. 16. 


House committee begins inquiry, releases video 
St. Michael’s professors say impeachment unlikely; public is disinterested 


CLINTON 
contiuned from cover 


the rest of the country was trying to 
decide whether President Clinton is the 
person they want to represent their inter- 
ests. 

For the most part, polls showed that 
although most Americans now feel 
President Clinton does not share their 
morals, they still feel he is a capable 
leader. 

Most polls revealed that more than 60 
percent of Americans approve of the job 
President Clinton is doing, but — scarcely 
half that approve of him as a person. 

Despite the continued endorsement of 
President Clinton as a leader, most poll- 
sters and political analysts say it is too 
early to gauge whether public opinion has 
significantly changed course. 


Indeed, with much information yet to 
be disclosed, it seems too early to tell. 

After a week of contentious partisan 
debate, the House Judiciary Committee 
investigating President Clinton voted 
along party lines to release the videotape 
of his Aug. 17 grand jury testimony. 
Congressional Democrats and President 
Clinton’s lawyers had lobbied hard last 
week to keep the tape from reaching the 
public. 

Monday, however, images of a com- 
bative and highly legalistic President 
Clinton canvassed the news’ media, 
putting yet another negative spin on the 
President’s character. 

The tape showed the President cling- 
ing to highly specified legal definitions to 
deny that he had had sexual relations with 
Monica Lewinsky. 

The House Judiciary Commitee also 
voted last week to release another 2,800 
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pages of the Starr report, which is expect- 
ed to add further detail to the already 
explicit accounts of the sexual encounters 
between the President and Lewinsky. 

In the end, after all the information 
has been examined, the House committee 
will decide whether any of the 11 charges 
contained in Starr’s report constitute 
grounds for impeachment. The House will 


“T think the 
investigation is every 
bit as cheap and tawdry 
as the affair, maybe 
more so.” 


-- John Hughes, 
American Constitutional 
Law professor 


then vote whether to become the third 
Congess since the Civil War reconstruc- 
tion era to impeach a president. 

If by simple majority 
Congress votes to impeach President 
Clinton, he will then be tried before the 
Senate. Two- 
thrids of the Senate must vote for the con- 
viction of the President to remove him 
from office. 

That scenario, says Professor John 
Hughes, who teaches American 
Constitutional Law, is unlikely given the 
nature of the charges. Hughes said the 
clause in the Constsitution that details 
impeachable offenses -- the president can 
be impeached for treason, bribery or “cer- 
tain high crimes and misdemeanors” -- has 
a meaning inconsistent with Starr’s 
charges. 

“Tn english common law (high crimes 
and misdemeanors) essentially means 
political crimes, abuse of power or behav- 
ior that is threatening to the Republic; it 
means the significant abuse of the power 
of the office,” he said. 

By that definition, Hughes said, 
President Clinton is on solid legal ground. 
He said it would be difficult to produce 
convictions on some of the charges 
because they are difficult to prove, and on 





Photo courtesy of www. Whitehouse.gov 
A videotape of President Clinton’s grand 
jury testimony hit the airwaves Monday. 
The American public saw the president in 
an unfamiliar posture -- combative, legalis- 
tic, and at times, angry. 


others because Starr’s evidence is circum- 
stantial. 

“I think the investigation is every bit 
as cheap and tawdry as the affair, maybe 


more so,” he said. (President Clinton) may _ 


stick it out and be a damaged President but 
at this point I don’t think he'll be 
impeached.” 

On the prospect of a Clinton resigna-_ 
tion, Hughes added that it would take a 
loss of support from both Congressional 
Democrats and the American public, 
which at this point seems highly unlikely. 
Impeachment proceedings are not “sup- — 
posed to be a referendum, but it looks like © 
that’s what it’s going to turn out to be,” he 
Professor Kristin Novotny, who also 
teaches political science, said impeach- 
ment proceedings are long and draining, 
and would likely cause considerable social 
upheval. 

“A lot of people don’t want to face it, 
especially when it involves something 
they see as trivial,” she said. “5 

“They see somebody who has lied 
about an affair,” Novotony continued. 

“People see that as a component of 
human behavior that’s all too prevalent. ... 
It’s the whole separation of public life and 
private life -- the two aren’t supposed to 
overlap.” 





World News 
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Cultural gaps confuse economic reform 


By Casey Ross 
News Editor 


As financial crisis worsens around 
the world, the Japanese government 
knows it is being watched closely by the 
United States for signs that steps are being 
taken to revive the country’s faltering 
economy. But unaccustomed to world 
leadership, the Japanese government 
seems like a deer caught in the headlights 
-- confused, frozen and out of its element. 

For months, the United States has 
been calling on Japan to help lead the way 
out of the world’s highly contagious finan- 
cial flu. Top Japanese officials have met 
several times with American economic 
leaders to discuss what needs to be done. 
Each time American officials walk away 
from the talks encouraged by the Japanese 
officials’ response, but each time they 
emphasize that reassuring words are not 
enough. 

The problem with that, says Professor 
Ke-wen Wang, who teaches a course 
called “Japan and the modern world,” is 
that for the Japanese officials, reassuring 
words really are enough. 

He says when Japanese leaders say 
“you're right, we’ll consider that,’ they 
don’t mean they are going to go back to 
Japan to look for a way to implement the 
United States’ policies; they mean, ‘there 
is no way we can do what you’re asking, 
but we respect your ideas.’ 

In explaining the Japanese position, 


i 5 he, 


‘Wang said: “The U.S. says ‘well, they’re 
considering it; this is great, but that’s just 
(Japanese leaders’) way of saying ‘this is 
not acceptable.’” 

Wang says U.S. officials greatly 
underestimate the importance of etiquette 
in Japanese culture. When Americans get a 
promise, they expect that promise to be 


kept. Conversely, when Japanese officials 
make a promise, they expect the people on 
the other side of the negotiating table to 
realize they are being polite and that what- 
ever is said should be taken with a grain of 
salt. 

The result of the miscommunication 
is that U.S. officials become frustrated 
with negotiations and their Japanese coun- 
terparts wonder why. 

Late last week, Japanese Prime 
Minister Keizo Obuchi announced the 
governing party has agreed on a plan to 
reinvigorate the country’s economy. The 
government has been deadlocked on that 
issue recently, leaving the Japanese econ- 
omy frozen in crisis. 

The details of the plan -- to national- 
ize one of the country’s biggest banks and 
hedge the power of the Ministry of 
Finance -- remain sketchy. Some analysts 
have suggested the agreement represents 
no more than a quick fix designed to give 
Prime Minister Obuchi something to show 
President Clinton in their meeting 
Tuesday in Tarrytown, NY. Japanese offi- 
cials have dismissed that idea. 

At issue in the U.S.-Japan negotia- 
tions of the past few months is the U.S.’ 
demand that Japanese officials move 
quickly to repair their economy so Japan 
can resume its role as the economic pow- 
erhouse of Southeast Asia. 

Most economists say without stabili- 
ty in Japan, economies in South Korea 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand are 
likely to continue their declines. The eco- 
nomic situation in that region has deterio- 
rated to the brink of outright depression, 
and there are few signs that things will 
recover soon. 

Professor Bill Wilson, who teaches 
international politics, said Japan's reluc- 
tance to take center stage as an interna- 
tional financial actor stems from a severe 


case of stage fright. 

“There's a fundamental ambivalence 
on the part of Japanese leaders about lead- 
ership in the world community,” Wilson 
said. “Every time they’ ve done it, they’ ve 
got in trouble. They don’t have much 
experience in being a leader." 

Meanwhile, as Japan and the U.S. 
fumble through negotiations, what started 
as an isolated financial collapse 14 months 
ago has become a global economic 
decline. Economies on three continents 
are now substantially weaker than they 
were this summer and most governments 
are proving too weak to stave off the 
financial attack by themselves. 

On Monday, Sept. 14, President 
Clinton called the crisis “the biggest finan- 
cial challenge facing the world in a half- 
century,” and called on finance ministers 
across the world to meet in the next 30 
days to develop strategies to stem the 
damage. 

Further, President Clinton observed 
inflationary pressures are no longer a seri- 
ous threat and urged governments to 
loosen their grips on monetary policy. In 
a move orchestrated by the U.S. Treasury 
Department shortly after that speech, 
finance ministers from the world’s seven 
largest economies issued a statement 
affirming that inflation is not a problem in 
many parts of the world. 

The statements by Clinton, and the 
staged reaction on the part of the rest of 
the world’s major financial players, under- 
scores the U.S.” view that a global finan- 
cial problem calls for a global solution. 
But when problems in hammering out a 
coordinated response persist, there is little 
hope the response the U. S. is looking for 
will come anytime soon. 

Compounding the problem is that the 
U.S. is the primary financier of the inter- 
national banks designed to rescue 


economies from collapse. In exchange for 
International Monetary Fund loans to help 
stabilize their economies, leaders pledge 
to use the money to make open-market 
reforms. 

In essence, asking for money to bail 
out their economies causes governments 
to lose financial policymaking autonomy. 
Recently, leaders have appeared unwilling 
to make that concession. 

After Russia received the first 
installment of a loan from the IMF, for 
example, the government went through- 
weeks of bitter infighting and now 
appears to be headed back toward a more 
state controlled economy, a move that is 
anathema to IMF officials who favor west- 
ern-style capitalism. 

When governments do not fulfill their 
half of the bargain, they run the risk of los- 
ing the IMF’s support; panic ensues, and 
the world economy sinks deeper into 
recession. 

Wang, the modern Japan professor, 
said the IMF and the U.S. must take into 
account how difficult it is for countries to 
change if it expects world leaders to 
respond to their demands. He said if Japan 
implemented the open-market reforms 
being urged by the IMF, the fallout would 
wipe out financial stability “for an entire 
generation.” 

The measures endorsed by the IMF, 
Wang continued, may indeed be necessary 
to save Japan’s economy, but the country’s 
leaders are unwilling to take such harsh 
actions without first trying to devise a plan 
to soften the impact on the Japanese peo- 
ple. 

“Countries are really honest in not 
wanting to suffer these short-term prob- 
lems,” Wang said. “They are still trying to 
find a way to lessen the impact on their 
populations -- we should appreciate their 
desire to do that.” 


Asian students stick it out despite troubles at home 


ECONOMY 
continued from cover 


dropped from last year, 
although there have been slight 
fluctuations. 

Registrar John Sheehy said 
some of the numbers are too 
small to draw any conclusions 
from. 

For example, he said, there 
was only one Indonesian student 
last year and that student did not 
return this year. “I would not 
assume that there is a pattern 
based on that number,” Sheehy 
said. 

The figures also don’t 
include the number of SIS stu- 
dents enrolled in English inten- 
sive language programs. 

Officials at the SIS office 
say numbers of students from 
Japan and South Korea are hold- 
ing from last year at 36 percent. 
However, the strength of those 
numbers may reflect mostly on 
the college’s support for interna- 
tional students. 

To strengthen the college’s 
connections with Asian schools, 
Bonnie Tangalos, dean of SIS, 
traveled to Asia last spring and 
reassured students that St. 





Photo by Tim Wagner 
South Korean student Eun-Si “Scarlett” Choi says college has become 
difficult to afford because of the worsening financial crisis back home. 





Michael’s is committed to keep- 
ing them at school. 

This year she will take a trip 
a with President vanderHeyden 
and his wife to visit schools in 
Japan and Thailand 

“Up to this year we’ve never 
had to give Financial Aid, they 
usually pay their own way,” 
Tangalos said of the Asian stu- 
dents. She said she hopes the 
financial crisis is only temporary. 

According to Professor Reza 
Ramazani, who specializes in 


international economics, there 
are no easy solutions. Ramazani 
said the economic crisis is similar 
to the domino effect -- financial 
turmoil in one area causes prob- 
lems in another. 

A year ago Ramazani said he 
thought the crisis would last only 
six months, especially once the 
International Monetary Fund got 
involved. Now, however, he has 
changed his mind and isn’t sure 
when the world economy will 
recover. 


“I see small signs of 
improvement, but I don’t think 
we'll see it get better soon,” he 
said. “*...Japan used to be the eco- 
nomic engine of Asian countries’ 
economic growth by importing 
and consuming these developing 
nations’ products.” 

But Ramazani said the value 
of the yen has dropped dramati- 
cally in the last year, which has 
destabilized several national 
economies in Southeast Asia. 

The U.S. and other countries 
have called on Japan in the last 
several months to make lasting 
reforms so it can restore eco- 
nomic stability in that region. 

Because of their financial 
difficulties, Ramazani says stu- 
dents have had “to take jobs they 
never dreamt of taking.” He 
added that “for the most part, for- 
eign students’ response to the cri- 
sis has been encouraging. 

“ They realize in the long run 
they will be better off staying (in 
the U.S.),” he said. 

Ramazani, who is from Iran, 
said he had a similar experience 
when he was in college. He was 
an international student during 
the Iran hostage crisis. 

Though many Iranian stu- 
dents returned home, Ramazani 


decided to stay. Culturally, he 
said, one force that may be keep- 
ing students at St. Michael’s is 
the prospect of returning home 
empty-handed after all of their 
families’ sacrifices. Ramazani 
said his mother sold her jewelry 
to send him to college in the U. S. 

In the Spring of 1998 Hyun 
Ok “Jasmine” Min, a South 
Korean senior, was afraid she 
might not be able to finish her 
work at St. Michael’s. Her par- 
ents’ financial trouble forced her 
to look elsewhere for money. She 
said SIS helped her find ways to 
pay for one more year. 

“The SIS office really tries 
to help international students,” 
she said, explaining that officials 
in the office helped her find 
tuition credits she had earned her 
freshman year in the University 
Academic Program. 

Still, Min said her family’s 
financial crunch has put pressure 
on her to finish a rigorous acade- 
mic program in one year. 

“T didn’t plan to finish up in 
one year...but because of the 
Korean economy I have to finish 
this May,” she said. 
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Editorial... 
Students should want 
to raise intellectual 


culture on campus 


A college setting is supposed to foster a free-flow of ideas and 
be an atmosphere where students and faculty alike can share their 
thoughts on any subjects. Up until recently, students were under the 
impression that any area of campus was open for them to discuss the 
events of the day, whether they be of a highly intellectual nature or 
not. Yet, that seemed to change recently with the addition of an 
Honors Table in Alliot. The table was established to promote intel- 
lectual conversation on campus, although only designated honors 
students were welcome to be a part of it. Though the official title has 
been changed to the “Idea Table,” and now anyone is welcome to sit 
there, the notion of it still stands. In a small college setting such as 
this one, do we really have to designate a table for intelligent con- 
versations? More importantly, everything we do here should work 
towards furthering a more intellectual climate on campus, regardless 
of our location in the school cafeteria. 

Looking back to high school, the perception of college was that 
it was a place where students could come to cultivate their ideas and 
have an intellectual, as well as a social, experience. Now, the desig- 
nation of the Idea Table has us questioning what exactly is the role 
of the student in this campus community. The main motivation for 
choosing to pursue a college degree is to further one’s educational 
experience. This is something that has to be worked on every day. 
Does anyone here think that intellectual conversation can only take 
place on Thursdays and Fridays, and only at one selected round table 
in Alliot during certain hours? Doesn’t thinking along these lines 
completely conflict with the reasoning behind going to college in the 
first place? 

Students are here to learn primarily, before any other motive we 
may have for choosing to attend classes and reside on campus. Our 
experiences we have here should work toward the goal of raising the 
level of intelligent conversation and actions. Furthermore, the entire 
campus should be engrossed in fostering intellectual conversation. 
Why limit it to only those students who choose to dine in Alliot dur- 
ing specified times on specified days of the week? Being at St. 
Michael’s should serve as an invitation to engage in intellectual con- 
versation on a daily basis- we shouldn’t need a table to do this. It 
would almost appear that the sub-culture of partying has become 
larger than the intellectual one. Does being on a college campus real- 
ly promote students to think on a higher level than they would be on 
in a high school, or even a “real world” setting? 

Although the idea of the establishing a table maybe wasn’t the 
best way to promote intellectual conversation on campus, we agree 
with the administration’s decision to try to encourage this. The ques- 
tion still remains: how do we increase the intellectual level on cam- 
pus? Some outside the campus might say that the intellectual level is 
lower here than at other well-known institutions. As an editorial 
staff, we agree that the intellectual level of conversations isn’t as 
high at St. Michael’s as it may be at some other schools. The faculty 
have acknowledge this, and discussed ways to change it, suggesting 
everything from professors residing on campus, to establishing more 
organizations like the Political Science club, to now starting the Idea 
Table. 

But, the only way to rectify this situation lies with the students, 
and not in faculty suggestions. To really raise the intellectual level on 
the St. Michael’s campus, students need to want to make this change, 
and work towards it themselves. We as students have to question 
what exactly is expected of us and work towards that before we’ll see 
a change in the culture on campus. 

We don’t need a table to share our ideas. We should want to. 


The editorial represents the collective view of the editorial board, 
which is why it is not signed by one single staff member. 





Photo of the Week... 





Photo courtesy of Todd Wright 
Members of the Outing Club each put their best foot forward on their recent trip to Jay Peak, in posing for 
this picture. 


Quote of the Week: 


“When the President does it, that means that it is not illegal.” 








¢Richard Millhous Nixon, in a May 1977 
interview with David Frost 





Letter to the Editor policy... 


This week, The Defender received an anonymous letter detailing what the author called a 
“Jack of respect” around the campus community, citing both by students and facutly alike. Although 
we received the letter in time to make the deadline for the print edition, our policy is that we do no 
print any unsigned letters. We encourage readers to write or eamil us with their reactions to stories or 
campus concerns; however, for the letters to be published in either The Defender or The Defender 
Online it needs to be accompanied by the author’s name and phone number for verification. 
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Volunteer 


M.O.V.E. 
continued from cover 


Donahue was inspired by 
M.O.V.E.’s promise and poten- 
tial to become something great, 
he said. 

“It was the vision. It was 
the first chance I had to work for 
something bigger than myself. 
It’s so much of a challenge to 
build a community. It doesn’t 
come down to any individual,” 
Donahue said. 

Donahue’s drive brought 
five volunteer programs to St. 
Michael’s that are still an impor- 
tant part of M.O.V.E. 10 years 
later. Little Brother/Little Sister, 
Temporary Relief, Senior 
Citizens, After School Games, 
Women and Family and Best 
Buddies were the main pro- 
grams the first year. 

“Recruitment for volunteers 
involved all members of 
M.O.V.E.,” Donahue - said. 
“Members would walk around 
the cafeteria and walk up to 
tables and ask ‘What are you 
doing Saturday?’. Sometimes 
we’d walk out of there with two 
or three volunteers, other times 
it would be 14 or 15,” Donahue 
said. 

One factor which made 
M.O.V.E. different from previ- 


ous Volunteer programs on cam- 


pus was its “one-shot” opportu- 
nities, such as feeding people at 
soup kitchens or volunteering at 
blood drives. It didn’t require a 
long-term commitment, an 
important factor in propelling 
the popularity of mnay activi- 
ties, Donahue said. 

“When you make it so 
accessible and visible, it man- 
dates people to do it them- 
selves.” 


The Defender 








When Donahue stepped 
down after two years, Neila 
Anderson, ‘88, took over as 
director. 

Anderson’s main goal was 
to integrate service and acade- 
mics in the curriculum. After 
two years, she also stepped 
down and in 1993, the college 
hired Ann Giombetti to fill the 
vacant director position. 
Giombetti’s first goal was to fin- 
ish Anderson’s plans. 

“I was very nervous. I had 
big shoes to fill,” Giombetti 
said. “I wanted to continue with 
the way things were when Neila 
was here and have service learn- 
ing become part of classes.” 

Anderson and Giombetti’s 
plan proved successful. 

Currently, a handful of 


M.O.V.E. Motto 


Never doubt 
that a small group of 
thoughtful, 
committed citizens can 
change the world. 
Indeed, it is the 
only thing that ever has. 


eMargaret Mead 


classes at St. Michael’s focus on 
classroom-service integration. 
Social Problems, a three 
credit class, offers an option of a 
fourth credit that can be earned 
through performing service, 
reading related literature and 
keeping a journal. The purpose 
of this is that all of the knowl- 
edge, both classroom oriented 


service 


laundry 
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Move has organized hundreds of volunteer activities over the past ten years. 


and service oriented, is com- 
bined into one learning experi- 
ence, Giombetti said. 

A graduate of Trinity 
College in Burlington, 
Giombetti is in her sixth year as 
director. Under her guidance, 
the number of programs associ- 
ated with M.O.V.E. has grown 
from 12 to 20. 

With the past directors 
actively recruiting a volunteer 
base, Giombetti says she now 
recruits M.O.V.E. leaders, since 
M.0O.V.E. attracts enough volun- 
teers on its merit. 


Currently, there are 50 core’: 


team leaders who run the 
numerous organizations and are 
responsible for gathering volun- 
teers for their specific program. 

Six hundred and fifty stu- 
dents are currently volunteers 
for M.O.V.E., compared to 50 in 
the first year. 

Giombetti said that the 
entended service program has 
also taken off, with trips to 
Kentucky, Florida and 


Washington, D.C. 

“Service trips revitalize me. 
Going to Kentucky and building 
homes ... how can I be of greater 
service to someone?” she said. 

Junior Christopher Webb 
went to The Hope House in 
Long Island last year. 

“T think it’s great. It helps 
you meet people on campus and 
it’s all for a good cause,” he 
said. 

With this year being its 
tenth anniversary, M.O.V.E. has 
a goal of reaching 1,000 volun- 
teer hours- a hundred hours for 
each of its ten years. 

Junior Amy Nartowicz 
shared how M.O.V.E. has effect- 
ed her life. 

“When I go to the Salvation 
Army and someone in there has 
a better attitude than I do, know- 
ing they don’t know where their 
next meal is coming from...it 
makes my problems seem not as 
big,” she said. 

M.O.V.E. has even inspired 
a recent St. Michael’s graduate 


to return to campus. 

Anna Patnode, ‘98, is per- 
forming a year of volunteer ser- 
vice with M.O.V.E. Prior to the 
start of her freshman year, 
Patnode took part in Trek, a pre- 
orientation week sposored by 
M.O.V.E. There she learned 
about her volunteer possabilities 
as a St. Michael’s student. When 
she returned for the start of 
school, Patnode began volun- 
teering immediately, concentrat- 
ing on hungar and homlessness. 

“As a college student, I felt 
fortunate to be here. It was a 
chance to give back,” she said. 
Patnode says that through her 
experience, she realizes what 
M.O.V.E. represents. 

“MOVE’s biggest sucess is 
everytime a life was touched 
that wouldn’t have been 
touched,, whether its a volunteer 
or otherwise. I think even if in 
all its years M.O.V.E. only 
touches one life, its worth it.” 


Upperclassmen lend a hand 


By Kim McCray 
Staff Writer 


A new program at St. 
Michael’s has helped bridge the 
gap between upperclassman and 
the class of 2002. 

The Freshman Buddy 
Program matched 118 upper- 
classmen with incoming fresh- 
men in an attempt to make their 
transition to college life some- 


what easier. 
“Tt’s another set of eyes and 


ears for our first-year students,” 
said Jennie Cernosia, director of 
Student Activities. “It’s another 
great way to enhance our com- 
munity.” 

Senior Erin Lowery, pro- 
gram coordinator, supervised the 
entire program. 

She said its structure was 
meant to provide freshmen with a 
multi-structured support system. 

Freshman Shannon Sullivan 
felt the program was beneficial 
from the moment she arrived on 


campus. 
“I was the only person who 


came from my school so it was 
nice to know someone when | 
came here,” Sullivan said. “I was 
very impressed.” 

Sullivan knew her big 
buddy, sophomore __ Laura 
Zavigin, before she came to St. 
Michael’s in August. 

This was because Lowery 
organized the program so the big 
buddies were in contact with the 
incoming freshmen throughout 
the summer. 

The idea for the program 
came about last spring during 
family weekend. 

During the parent/student 
discussion groups, one mother 
suggested that her son might 
have been more successful at 
school had he had support and 
motivation from an upperclass- 
man. 

With that conversation in 
mind, Lowery started promoting 
the Freshmen Buddy Program by 
having interested upperclassman 
fill out applications. 

From the applications, 
Lowery matched each freshman 
with a big buddy who shared 


common interests, one of those 
being the student’s major. 


Junior Cheryl Messier 
agreed with the matching 
process. 

“I liked the way they 


grouped us with common inter- 
ests,” she said. 

The 118 big buddies were 
divided in 11 teams, Lowery 
said. 

The 11 team leaders worked 
with their own separate group of 
about 11 big buddies. Each big 
buddy was given four or five 
freshmen to watch over. 

They were then asked to cor- 
respond with the freshmen before 
returning to school, Lowery said. 

“I wrote five different let- 
ters,” said big buddy Zavigin. “I 
could have made them all the 
same, but I didn’t.” 

Senior Jamie Hughes said 
many big buddies want to devel- 
op strong relationships with their 
assigned freshmen. 
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Fall arts production to travel back in time 


By Joel Senesac 
Staff Writer 


The. McCarthy Arts Center will be 
transported to the 17th Century this 
November when actors take to the stage to 
perform Moliere’s “Tartuffe.” 

“Tartuffe” will be the seventh produc- 
tion directed by Saint Michael’s College 
professor and alumni Peter Harrigan. 

“We try to provide a range of experi- 
ence,” Harrigan said. “We hadn’t done a 
classical play in several years and we had- 
n’t done the sort of formal or elevated lan- 
guage since we did ‘Hamlet,’ which was in 
the fall of ‘95.” 

“Tartuffe,” a sort of political satire, 
centers around the title character of 
Tartuffe, who, Harrigan said, “is so despi- 
cable that people have to think about the 
manipulators of the world and how they 
get to us.” 

“Tt’s very funny and it moves very fast 
but it also has real serious underpinnings 
and a real bite to it,” Harrigan said. 

Tartuffe, played by senior Kellie 
Gardner, does not appear until the third act 
but is the main focus of almost every dia- 
logue. Tartuffe is staying with Orgon, 
played by junior James McNamara, and 
his family. Orgon greatly admires Tartuffe 
and at one point in the play, he tries to 
force his daughter to marry Tartuffe 
against her will, Harrigan said. 

The ultimate lesson of “Tartuffe, “ 
Harrigan said, is the importance of stick- 
ing to one’s beliefs. 

“The whole family is put into peril 
and it’s important for them to work togeth- 
er and fight for what they believe is right 
even though things are clearly working 
against them,” he said. 

Written in 1669 by french playwright 
Moliere, “Tartuffe” will use the English 





Photo by Colin Mulready 
Students are in the beginning stages of rehearsing for the mainstage production. 





translation of Richard Wilbur. Unlike the 
somewhat modernized 1995 production of 
Hamlet, also directed by Harrigan, 
“Tartuffe” will remain true to its historical 
context, Harrigan said. 

Gardner says that one of the biggest 
challenges of doing a 17th century play is 
“being able to do it classically, how it 
would have been done at the time it was 
written, but having that still be entertain- 
ing to today’s audience.” 

“Tartuffe” is written in rhyming verse, 
which, as McNamara says, is difficult to 
master. 

“My biggest fear with this is getting 
stuck in the sing-songy rhythm and to not 
really focus on what I’m actually saying,” 
he said. 

Harrigan said to avoid this, the actors 
have to focus more on the content and less 
on the rhythm. 

“Tartuffe” will give the actors a 


chance to learn about period movement, 
Harrigan said. Being historically accurate 
means dressing and learning to move your 
body in the way that was custom at that 
particular time. 

To do this, St. Michael’s dance 
teacher Tanya Cimonetti and alumni Lara 
Keenan will work with the actors on dress, 
style and movement. 

“Tt’s about proper alignment, posture, 
elegance and a certain flair for displaying 
oneself in the most attractive manner,” 
Cimonetti said. 

“The women in the play have to wear 
corsets for this production and the whole 
cast has to make sure they walk properly, 
meaning like the people from that time- 
very straight and proper,” said senior 
Holly Weber, who plays Dorine. 

Music Professor Susan Summerfield 
will also share her knowledge of 17th cen- 
tury music and dance. 


“T will be using music from the period 
in which ‘Tartuffe’ was written, mostly by 
composers who resided at the Court of 
Louis, such names as Couperin, Lully and 
Dandrieu,” she said. 

Summerfield will be performing the 
music on harpsichord along with cellist 
Stan Baker. 

Aside from the language and style 
techniques, students will also have to mas- 
ter performing on a raked stage. 

The stage will be sloped downward, 
from back to front, as it was during the 
17th century. The reason behind having a 
raked stage, Harrigan said, is so that the 
action towards the back of the stage is 
more visible to the audience. 

The set is being built by about 25 stu- 
dent and will take a total of seven weeks to 
complete. The set, lighting and props will 
cost around $1500, he said. 

Harrigan also said that it will take a 
lot of hands to produce and that the num- 
ber of students at tryouts was an impres- 
sive first start. 

Freshman Patrick McMahon, who 
plays Damis, said he was somewhat ner- 
vous for tryouts but soon found comfort 
with practice. 

“Tt’s not like this big scary ‘I’m in col- 
lege and they’re all going to make fun of 
me because I’m a freshman’.” 

According to Harrigan, attendance 
has been fairly strong in past years at St. 
Michael’s College productions. The num- 
bers have remained steady with audiences 
occupying two-thirds of the theatre in 
McCarthy, he said. 

Harrigan said that administrative sup- 
port of the arts is one of the main reasons 
for the strong audience numbers. Another 
reason is that there is never a charge for 
student plays. 

“Tartuffe” will be performed Nov. 4-7 
at 8 p.m. 
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13 on the 300s field. 
Lowery said that 400 ‘fresh- 


men, about half the class, turned. 


“Basically, if she has any 
questions, I’m supposed to be 
there 24-7,” Hughes said of his 
responsibility to freshman buddy 
Andrea Haines. 

Haines said she felt fortunate 
to have a buddy like Hughes. 

“I have someone to talk to,” 
she said. 

Hughes also said that he 
wished he had a big buddy when 
he was a freshman. 

A reciprocal relationship 
between the big buddies and the 
resident assistants is also part of 
the new program, Lowery said. 
Both the big buddy and the RA 
agree to inform each other if they 
notice a particular freshman in 
need. Lowery said that big bud- 
dies can handle some situations, 
while others may require assis- 
tance from a trained RA. 

Aside from the pen pal rela- 
tionship between the freshmen 
and the big buddies this past sum- 
mer, the first offical event of the 
new program, The Freshmen 
Buddy Picnic, was held on Sept. 


to any program, ‘tumed aioe 
minor problems. Ce 
“Communication is a ‘boge 
part of it. The ones who are 
receptive are very much so,” she 
said. “There are also some who 


out for the event. The main goal 
of the picnic was for the fresh 
men and ue buddies to 7 


“{ definitely think it’s a 
thing. It’s easier to get acquainted _ 
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“Yes, if it helps St. Mike’s 
student athletes kick butt in 
sports.” 


¢Jeff Vermilyea, 


junior 


“Tf there is no function 
other than gaining muscle 
mass, then it should not be 


an issue.” 


¢Steve Brady, 


sophomore 


“Yes, if it helps them reach 
their full potential.” 


*Sara Baldino, 





WCOsinie ASirOlogy 
Poa co an aenn, 


By Kosmic Kristen 


: Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me. 
_ However, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 























































ARIES (March 21-April 19) 
How many times do you have to get taken advantage of before you 
realize that it’s just not worth it? You need to prioritize - decide what 
_ your limitations are and stick to them. 

_ TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 

Was last week as bad as I predicted? If not, oh well - if so, at least 
you have made it through. Things will go much smoother this week 
with both school and work. A loved one is feeling better. 

_ GEMINI (May 21-June 21) 
| Although sex is all you can think about, it’s not what they’re think- 
_ ing about and that my friend, is a problem. Keep your mind clear of 

y stuff and concentrate on getting to know the person Las 

bring them home to the love shack. 
CER (June 22-July 22) — 

jough the thought of anally ‘naling it through die. semester 
sady seems like an impossible task, keep your chin up. Your 
schedule i is crammed and you will have less of a social life, but it will 
pay off in the end. 

EO (July 23-Aug. 22) 

ld friend will come into contact with you this week. Although 
things on a bad note, try to overlook it and start fresh. oD : 
are calling on you because they need you so = t tum your back. | 
IRGO (Aug. 23-Sept.22) : 

enpealgey has pt been he est ately and you 























right. Your 






: you're scared - and you should be. Doing anything that alters the 
person that you are is dangerous. I ask you just this - before you go 
and give yourself a makeover, remember that it’s twice as hard to 
ae back. 


junior 


“It’s available to everyone, so 


no one has an unfair 
advantage.” 


*Laurie Rago, 
freshman 


“Yes, because it is not pro- 
hibited and it is all natural 
so everyone can use it.” 


¢Erikka Adams, 


freshman 





Music Man says listeners should 
‘try something new’ for a change 





By Brendan Feeney 
Guest Columnist 


This week, instead of going 
to concerts and getting very little 
sleep, I decided to chill out at 
home and listen to some local 
artists on CD. 

First off, I popped in the sec- 
ond self-released CD by local 
favorite Belizbeha, called “Void 
Where Inhibited.” 

For those of you who 
haven’t heard this band yet, I 
totally recommend buying either 
this or their first CD - both are 
excellent. Belizbeha play totally 
smooth, laid back hip - 
hop/R&B/acid jazz, only with 
real, live instruments providing 
the music instead of relying com- 
pletely on a DJ and samplers. 

This disc is perfect to pop into 
your stereo when you want to 
just lay back and do nothing for 
an entire afternoon. 
favorite songs on it are: 


aha hee Sometimes I wake up with 
A great idea and then I wake up six hours later and 


opening track, “Too Complex,” 
which has a great organ line that 
gets stuck in my head every time 
I hear it; “Big Ballad,’ a mellow 
R&B ballad with female vocals, 
co-written by St. Michael’s alum 
DJ Craig Mitchell; and 
“Yomyman,” a totally funky 
song with an awesome chorus. 

I definitely recommend 
picking this disc up and I haven’t 
even seen Belizbeha live yet. I 
can imagine that their live show 
is no less than incredible. 

Next up is the major label 
debut by local heroes 
Strangefolk, entitled “Weightless 


in Water,’ on Mammoth 
Records. 
This band has been making a 


name for themselves, both in 
Vermont and nationally, as one of 
those new-wave hippie bands, 
following in the footsteps of the 
already immensely popular hip- 
pie heroes Phish. They’ve been 
honing their music in their count- 
less live shows and they’ve 
already got a few self-released 
CDs under their belts. This CD 
should bring them to a much 
wider audience and increase their 
already stellar popularity. 
Honestly, I don’t really think 
I have the proper requirements to 
review this CD. I admit that I’m 


always like a big party in our honor. 
support sei just kind Guster is scheduled to play at Higher Ground 
Thursday night at 9 p.m. 
develop a song? A more in-depth profile of the band and the 


ink, “Wow, that sucked.’ There is this great debate 
| about which comes first, music or lyrics. Well for 
us, we rarely start with lyrics. Music always comes 
ust comes easier to us. 

it hard with three of you? 

, we all live together so we're are pret- 
h other. But yes, three different opin- 
e different tastes...it’s cmap ne we 


Q. Do you think you have a ool ‘Gag 
A. Yes, very good. Our fans are awesome peo- 
ple and we never feel alone. After a show, it’s 


show will be in next week’s issue. 
Tickets for the show are $12. 


extremely biased against “hippie 
music.” I really can’t stand bands 
such as Phish that make songs 
out of senseless jams that last 20 
minutes, with about two minutes 
of singing. But, I do have to 
admit that I enjoyed moments on 
the Strangefolk CD. 

They have more of an 
acoustic feel to them, almost in a 
Dave Matthew’s Band sort of 
way and the singer can actually 
sing. I even found myself enjoy- 
ing a few songs, especially 
“Valhalla” and “Who I Am,” 
which has a really cool bluesy 
feel to it. I guess ['d have to say 
that this CD is well done, but 
really not my thing. 

Overall, my opinion really 
doesn’t matter that much. If you 
like this band or this style of 
music, you’re going to buy this 
no matter what I say. 

Well, I guess that’s about it for 
this week. In closing, I'd like to 
encourage each and every one of 
you to check out some bands or 
styles of music that you don’t 
normally listen to. 

If I can do it, anyone can. 
You just might be surprised to 
find out that you like some of it. 
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Critic brings back message -- trust your instincts 


Reviewer suggests paying attention to details and dialogue in “The Spanish Prisoner’ 





By Steve Sweeney 
Film Critic 


“Uh-ohh’s” and “Oh-no’s” echoed 
sarcastically among movie goers this 
weekend, while a projector malfunction 
delayed a viewing of “The Spanish 
Prisoner.” 

No more than three minutes into the 
film, it was apparent that the 6:30 show at 
Ethan Allen Silver Cinema (a.k.a. the 
cheap seats) was amidst technical chaos. 

Such clairvoyance on behalf of the 
audience was largley instilled by the initial 
misalignment of the reel, which rendered 
all of the actors headless. 

Once watching stomachs and legs in 
dialogue had reached its threshhold, an 
audience member lept up and said,” I'll fix 
it!” in a manner that suggested that not 
only was this routine at the theater, but it 
was also her turn in the rotation to inform 
the clerk. 

During the next 30 seconds, the film 
struggled to center itself accurately and 
inevitably experienced meltdown as it 
jammed in the projector. 

Oddly enough, the frequent break- 
downs in this theater are not enough to 
spoil one’s night out. Rather, the 30 or so 
theater constituents overlooked the delay 
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¢Soul Proprietors, Hosemobile, Minimus at 


Higher Ground/ 9 p.m./ $3. 


¢Mango Jam at Red Square Bar and Grill/ 9 p.m. 
* John Brown’s Body, Blindman’s Sun, Helicopter 


at Toast/ no cover 21+/ under $5. 


¢Fat Mama at Club Metronome/ 9 p.m./ $3/ dollar drafts. 
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*Guster at Higher Ground/ 9 p.m./ $10 in advance; 


$12 at door. 


e The Strangemen at Club Metronome/ 9 p.m./ $3. 

* Vermont Symphony Orchestra in Castleton. Call 800- 
VSO-9293, ext.12, for more information. 

¢ Fall cleaning for the body through herbs, diet and 


with laughter, reminiscing over last week’s 
breakdown while crunching away on over- 
priced Goobers, popcorn and M & M’s. 

In about 10 minutes, “The Spanish 
Prisoner” was resurrected and would expe- 
rience no further interuptions, which was 
critical. 

A film like this requires attention to 
every detail, which is characteristic of the 
complex plots offered by director David 
Mamet. 

It’s film - noir style, although absent 
the traditional narrator focuses on decep- 
tion, betrayal, and the exploitation of 
human weaknesses. 

The hero of this film is Joe Ross, 
played by Cambell Scott. 

He is a hard-working employee of a 
big -business corporation, determined to 
receive the credit he is due for his efforts. 
His weakness _ rests in his honesty and 
pride in himself as a diligent worker and 
morally sound individual. He eagerly 
wants the proper recognition. 

After developing a mathematical sys- 
tem, or “process” that proves to be a 
tremendous asset for his employers, Ross 
quickly becomes the victim of an elaborate 
scheme that’s focus is to steal his brilliant 
ideas and market them elsewhere. 

In the process, he is framed for a mur- 
der, swindled by FBI impersonators and, 
oh yeah, opens a Swiss Bank account. 

Supporting cast members include 
Steve Martin, Rebecca Pidgeon and Ben 
Gazzara as the suspicious conspirators in 
this well-groomed mystery about who’s 
who in a world of untrustworthiness. 

In a recent online interview, Mamet 
was asked about the basis for the film and 
how he deals with two opposing philoso- 
phies: No one is what they seem - and peo- 
ple generally look like what they are. 

“I go with the old poker adage: trust 


Saturday 
8 p.m./ $19. 


9 p.m./ free, 


September 23-30 


everybody - but cut the cards,” he said in 
the article. 

This film’s excellence lies in Mamet’s 
ability to juxtapose the blatently obvious 
with the equally suspicious. 

In other words, the characters seem 
too guilty to be guilty and too innocent to 
be innocent. 

It’s like the typical murder mystery 
scenario in which everyone knows that the 
butler did it, but still manage to stay on the 
edge of their seat for two hours, follow the 
multiple plot twists intensely, only to 
arrive at the conclusion that the butler did 
indeed do it! 


“A film like 
‘The Spanish Prisoner’ 
requires attention to every 
detail... 

This film’s excellence 
lies in Mamet's ability 
to juxtapose the 
blatently obvious 
with the 
equally suspicious. 

In other words, 
the characters seem 
too guilty to be guilty and 
too innocent to be innocent. 


Guess what? 

In “The Spanish Prisoner,” the butler 
did do it. Trust your instincts! 

The only difference however, is the 
degree in which Mamet’s genius drives 
you mad by second guessing yourself. He 


*Jimmy Cliff at UVM Patrick Gym/ 


*Disco, 80's night at Club Metronome. 


¢John Mayall and the Bluesbreakers at 


$15 at door. 
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Higher Ground/ 9 p.m./ $12 in advance; 


e Adam Rudolph’s Moving Pictures and Oguri. 


7 p.m./ $18. 


*The Paperboys at Club Metronome/ 9 p.m./$3. 


¢Bread and Puppet Theater/ Dartmouth 


fasting with Barbara Nardozzi/ $25/ call 865-HERB 


ETUO AY 


ae 


¢ The Blitz and Swap sale starts at the SKIRACK/ 


Monday 


College Green/ 2pm/ free. 


* Metro Swing dance lessons at 


9:30. 


Metronome/7 p.m./Swing dance party at 


75 percent off ski and snowboard equipment. 
¢Hip Hop, Reggae Dancehall Party at Club 
Metronome/ 9 p.m./ $3. 


¢The Toasters at Club Toast. / 9 p.m./ $10 


¢Finding your own rhythm percussion 
workshop at the Flynn Gallery/ 7 p.m./ 


also subtley pokes fun at this whole butler 
scenario by exaggerating the mannerisms 
of each character. 

He does this through very direct and 
overly transparent dialogue; everyone 
speaks in cliches and double entendres. 

Mamet’s mastery of playwriting is 
apparent in this regard. Every conversation 
is deliberate and essential to the plot. 

The likeness to the theater is furthered 
by cinematography that allow the audience 
to observe a great deal of information. 
Similar to the nature of the stage, this 
information is in many cases apparent to 
us but hidden to particular characters. 

Mamet goes to great lengths to illus- 
trate the film’s message and he is success- 
ful. 

He places us under a magnifying 
glass; embellishing the dualism of the real 
world. One side is honest, where there are 
kind-hearted secretaries that encourage not 
only inter-office affairs with thier bosses, 
but also profound, intellectual companion- 
ships. 

The other side is vindictive, where 
that same secretary, if not occupied in 
international con-artistry, may very well 
break the coffee machine on purpose. 


















Go see 
“The Spanish Prisoner” 


Silver Cinemas, 
Ethan Allen Shopping Center, 
Burlington 
Tickets: $1.50 
Show Times: 12 p.m., 2:10 
p.m., 4:20 p.m., 6:30 p.m., and 
9:45 p.m. 






Tuesday 
*The Samples at Higher Ground 
p-m./ $12 in advance; $10 at de 

Martin and Mitchell, the tremenda 
musica house at Metronome/9 
p.m./ free. 





Wednesda 

° walk benefit at Club 
Metronome/ 7 p.m. 

eJeh Kulu at Red Square Bar and Grill. 
¢” Getting out,” a UVM play that tells 
of a young girl released from prison 
who tries to move on but is pulled 
back by past memories/ Through 
September/ 7:30 p.m./656-2094/ $10 





Upcomiumne Eyemtss 
® Gregg Allman and friends/ Oct. 21/ 
7:30 p.m./ Flynn Theatre 
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More coaches requiring athletes to weight train 


By Ted Brady 
Staff Writer 


Students are becoming 
stronger athletes and healthier 
people as use of the St. Michael’s 
weight program increases yearly. 

Nine-year assistant trainer, 
Joe Faryniarz, said that since his 
arrival here in 1990, the weight 
program has improved signifi- 
cantly. 

With the construction of the 
new facility, weight training has 
become more popular, he said. 

Faryniarz also attributed the 
increased popularity of the 
weight room to a more health 
conscious society. 

“T think a lot of the kids are 
getting a little better idea of what 
training is about at the high- 
school level and at the seventh 
and eighth grade level,” 
Faryniarz said. 

He speculated that advances 
in training have lead high school 
coaches to be more responsible 
for the physical shape of their 
teams. 

Faryniarz admits that some 
people do not like the more 
demanding weight programs, 
however, many of the incoming 
athletes have capitalized on the 
opportunity. 


CHEESE Pizza 


He said that students who 
have never used weights before 
are now becoming better athletes 
by using exercises they had never 
known about. 

Other advantages students 
seem to enjoy are the effects on 
the body. 

“They like the results,” said 
Assistant Women’s Basketball 
Coach Jada Pierce. 

She said that they might not 
immediately enjoy the training 
but eventually get used to it. 

Pierce said that the women’s 
basketball team has mandatory 
weight training three times a 
week during preseason. 

Pierce explained that at their 
level of competition they need to 
be as physically strong as possi- 
ble. 

According to Assistant 
Coach Paul Culpo, the men’s bas- 
ketball team also uses weight 
training three times a week in the 
preseason to gain weight. 

Throughout the regular sea- 
son, Culpo said the team contin- 
ues to workout to maintain, they 
just don’t workout as often. 

“You can’t compete in our 
league without weight training. 
Everybody’s doing it,” Culpo 
said. 

Women’s Soccer Coach 
Melissa Egan said that the men’s 


and women’s soccer teams do not 
make weight training mandatory. 

However, there are optional 
workouts and Egan strongly rec- 
ommends that players train with 
weights in the off-season. 

Egan said that currently one 
third of her players participate in 
the teams weight program. 

She said that the students 
who don’t like the weight pro- 
grams are usually the ones that do 
not see the long term benefits. 


“If you don’t use 
weight training 
you’re probably 

one of the few 
teams in the sport 
of cross-country 
that doesn’t.” 


¢ Amy Ritzman, men’s 
cross-country coach 


“Some of them don’t know 
what it can do for them,” Egan 
said. 

She said the benefits are: 
less injuries, higher endurance on 
the field and in general, a 
stronger player. 


ree Detivery 


Essex Jct. Shopping Center 


Pearl St. 


879-1000 


New York Style Pizza or White Pizza 
Hand Tossed Hearth Baked 


While most teams at St. 
Mike’s are using weight training, 
not all sports share the same 
weight-training philosophy. 

Men’s Cross-Country Coach 
Amy Ritzman said that her team 
concetrates on doing less weight 
and more repetitions. 

She agreed with the other 
coaches that the team needs to 
train with weights to remain com- 
petive. 

“If you don’t use weight 
training, you’re probably one of 
the few teams in the sport of 
cross-country that doesn’t,” 
Ritzman said 

Faryniarz said that it is sci- 
entifically proven that weight 
training reduces injuries. 

“You are going to prevent a 
lot of the muscle pulls and tendon 
pulls, through a proper year- 
round conditioning program,” he 
said. 

Following a preseason with 
lots of injuries, Egan guessed that 
within the year, some type of 
mandatory weight program 
would be implemented. 

Assistant Coach Pierce said 
that most teams at the collegiate 
level are using mandatory pro- 
grams and St. Michael’s should 
join the list. She suggested sport 
specific lifting. 


Fayniarz agreed, saying, 


“All varsity athletes should be 
going through some kind of resis- 
tance training program.” 

Although no athletic pro- 
grams have instituted a mandato- 
ry year-round weight program, 
Faryniarz said it was not unimag- 
inable. 


-Contributions from 
Editor C.J. Lampman 


Upcoming 
Wilderness Program 
Schedule: 


Sports 


-Friday Sept. 25 
-Sea Kayaking 101 
-Sunset hike@Camel’s 


-Sunday Sept. 27 
-Rock Climbing Anchors 


Co us Day Weekend 
-High peaks backpacking 
in the Adirondacks 
-Pour day Kayaking trip on 
Lake Champlain 





Sports Trivia answer (from back page): 


- Todd Blackledge - Penn State University 

- Tony Eason - University of Illinios 

- Ken O’Brien - University of California at Davis 
- Dan Marino - University of Pittsburgh 

- John Elway - Stanford University 

- Jim Kelly - University of Miami 


Guitar 

Bassi4 

Bassi 
UnMiked or 
Amp Ready 


PraxAx bY Twanger ” 


Rhythm 
Hand 
Exercise 
Whenever 


ir Wherever 


The Prawtx by Twanger is e compact sturdy, portable practice tool for guitar & 
ass players. Like a deumn pad for Guermers., use it fo exercise, warn up and 
ractice in situations where it would be impractical fo use your usual 

nstrument. Strap it on ike a belt jo leave one herd free. The BELT BUCKLE 
HOPS SUILDER is ready when you are. 


TION. 
75 Each 16” 
1.00 Each 18” 


10”-12” 
14” 


Midterm Special for Sept. and Oct.- 
10% off for all St. Michael’s students, 
faculty, and staff with valid college ID. 


41.25 Each 
1.50 Each 


AMP-READY VERSIONS include a gick4up and output jack for connecting to a 
Minima cc earphone amp. Ths makes it easy to hear yourself ower 2 
pounding of metronome or where there is signvicant background noise 


ADJUSTABLE STRING TENSION ‘als you smulale the feel of your usua 

nstrument. ‘You can also tune to interesting pitch combinations fer cpatine 

sical grooves. Because the strings are short weaknesses anc 
consistendes are easy fo notice and fo target for improvement. 


Not ae with any other specials or coupons. 


Bingo’s Famous N.Y. Style Wings 


Put extra miles on your ‘ingers with the PraxAx and your hyfimn hae 
pcordination, precision, and endurance wil improve. The thythm hance 
Buy 6 -—- *3.50 3Dozen - *12.99 5 Dozen — *20.59 [renerates the sound, For SPEED,TOUCH & TIME use the PraxAx by 


12 -— %4.69 4Dozen - *16.99 10 Dozen — *36.29  [Twanger. Se OO 
2Dozen - *%8.49 Includes Veggie & Dressings 
Extra Veggie Pack & Dressing 99° Blue Cheese, Ranch or Marinara 50° | NOW AT ey aieneal 7§ sicily BURLINGTON VT 
Chicken Tenders *4.50 Mozzarella Sticks *4.50 angerGtogsthier. 
Essex Jct. Shopping Center, Pearl St. Sun. 11-9 « Mon.-Thurs 11-10 * Fri. & Sat. 11-1 


Mild « ¢ Hot « BBQ « & “Bingo’s Barn Burner” 
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Use of creatine neither supported nor discouraged 


CREATINE 
continued from cover 


wrong things. 

The woman at GNC, fearing 
for her job, also elected not to 
discuss her opinion of the NCAA 
banned ephedrine. 

Ephedrine, according to 
Tabers Medical Dictionary is a 
drug that mimics adrenaline and 
gives a person added aggressive- 
ness. It can, however, cause irreg- 
ular heartbeats, strokes and heart 
attacks. 

In addition to certain forms 
of ephedrine, a supplement called 
androstenedione, or andro, is also 
on the NCAA-banned substance 
list. 

Andro made headlines 
recently when it was uncovered 
that big-league slugger Mark 
McGwire openly uses it and sees 
nothing wrong with this. 

GNC does not sell andro, but 
the store Vites and Herbs in 
Williston does. 

John White, an employee at 
Vites and Herbs agreed with 
McGwire, saying, “I applaud 
Major League Baseball for not 
banning andro. Why not use this 
stuff if you can?” 

Huff added, “Andro does 
basically the same thing as crea- 


















d The Defend 
Story meetings Thursdays at 6 

Bergeron, or call x. 2421 for more i 

Also call if you're intersted i 


# Sratent Discounts 
~ Professional Bartending Tralning 
Tipton Finding a Top Paying Job 
¥ Become a Talented, Socially Conscious Bartender 
w National Restaurant Assochaiion 
Aicohal Awareness Program 

“ Taught by Seasaned Boston Sartenders 
¥ Great Parbrlme of Suramer Job 


1-800-467-2028 


tine but it works better. People 
who use andro see quicker 
results.” 

Zaf Bludevich, assistant ath- 
letics director and trainer at St. 
Mike’s, said that it is difficult to 
take any particular stand on the 
substances if we don’t know 
everything about them. 

Bludevich said he’s appre- 
hensive about the use of these 
substances. 

He said, “Most health care 
professionals believe that the 
substances haven’t been tested 
thoroughly enough yet for them 
to give a definite yes or no opin- 
ion.” 

While Bludevich is not ready 
to decide one way or another 
about creatine, some athletes and 
coaches are. 

Huff does not condemn crea- 
tine usage but said, “You have to 
moderate how you use the stuff.” 

One of Huff’s teammates on 
the hockey team, junior Josh 
Ralph, has also used creatine. He 
said that it really increases your 
strength and endurance and adds 
muscle mass. However, Ralph 
also spoke of the disadvantages. 

“Tt’s really hard on your sys- 
tem,” Ralph said. “It does a num- 
ber on your insides. Because of 
all the protein it goes right 
through you.” 











Class begins on Fri., Oct. 16, 6 p.m. 
Sheraton Burlington 
870 Williston Road, Burlington 


gpace 


Ralph suggests creatine for 
those looking to gain a lot of 
weight, but not for anyone who 
already has a big frame because 
they will become too big. 

Senior Paul Barrett, a captain 
of the baseball team, has a com- 
pletely different opinion of crea- 
tine. He said he took the supple- 
ment for about two or three 











**We don’t make our 
guys take it, but we 
don’t prevent them. 
It’s a players choice if 
they want to take ‘t, 
but we would want to 
know about it.” 


¢ Paul Culpo, assistant 
men’s basketball coach 


months and didn’t notice any 
improvements in his physique. 

“ve always felt that you 
spend the money on it and that 
mentally gets you ready to go to 
the weight room everyday,” 
Barret said. 

Of the St. Mike’s coaches 
interviewed, none said they 
require or suggest that their play- 
ers use a supplement. Most 








take it but we would w 








Photo by Danielle Bergeron 


Creatine is used as a nutritional supplement to build muscle mass and 


add stamina. 





agreed that it is the athlete’s per- 
sonal decision. 

Head coaches of the men’s 
and women’s soccer teams, Tim 
Kaleita and Melissa Egan, said to 
their knowledge none of their 
players use any of these sub- 
stances. 

Kaleita did say though that 
scholarship athletes may find a 
greater use for them. 

“When you are a scholarship 
athlete you are practically a pro- 
athlete - getting paid to play,” 
Kaleita said. 

Assistant Men’s Basketball 
Coach Paul Culpo said it’s more 
than a scholarship issue. 

“We don’t make our guys 
take it, but we don’t prevent 
them,” Culpo said. “We’ve got a 
good group of guys. We teach 
critical and creative thinking. It’s 
player’s choice if they want to 
ant to 








THE CRANBERRY INN 
309 Main Street * Chatham Village * Cape Cod 
- Telephone . 1-800-332-4667 or (508) 945- 


know about it.” 

Jada Pierce, assistant coach 
of the women’s basketball team, 
said she is indifferent on the 
issue. She is confident, however, 
that no one on the women’s team 
uses any of the substances. 

“No one knows the long- 
term effects, so ’'m not for or 
against them,” Pierce said. 
“Players here seem more con- 
cerned with hard work.” 

Bludevich, who thinks that 
creatine is just a “big money 
maker,” said good, old-fashioned 
hard work is definitely the key 
even if you are taking a supple- 
ment. 

“If you don’t supplement 
with exercise, you won’t get any 
stronger,” he said. 


-Check out Brendan Ahern’s 
take on creatine at The Defender 
Online www.smcvt.edu/defender 
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Wildcards give hope to more teams 





By Natalie Grasso 
Guest Columnist 


Believe it or not there is 
more going on in baseball this 
season then just Mark McGwire 
and Sammy Sosa. 

Now that Roger Maris’ 
record has been broken, it is time 
to focus one’s attention on the 
wildcard race. 

With 6 games to go the 
Boston Red Sox have a 3 1/2 
game lead over the Toronto Blue 
Jays, and it appears as if they will 
clinch the American League wild 
card, but I don’t want to speak 
too soon. 

The Red Sox were up nine 
games in the wild card race on 
Aug. 27. In a span of 19 days, 
they lost 13 of 18 games and their 


lead dropped to a measly three 
games. 

With the Blue Jays making 
their move in the wildcard race 
the Red Sox picked a bad time to 
go through a slump. 

Nomar Garciaparra and 
Pedro Martinez were probable 
candidates for MVP and Cy 
Young, but their chances have 
dwindled as their play has not 
been up to their usual all-star 
level. 

Since the wildcard was intro- 
duced in the 1995, it has given 
the two remaining teams from 
each league with the best record 
the opportunity of post-season 
play. 

One time skeptics of the 
way the wildcard modernized 
baseball may now be finding 
themselves ecstatic because their 
home town teams have a chance 
they never had before. 

Last year the Florida Marlins 
won the wildcard coming out of 
the National League East. They 
then went on to win the World 
Series. 


This year, the wildcard has 





kept the hopes alive for six 
teams, three in each league. 

The Yankees have already 
clinched the AL East with an 
impressive record. Until their 
recent skid they were on route to 
set the record for wins in a sea- 
son. 

Other teams that have also 
clinched their divisions are 
Cleveland in the AL Central, 
Atlanta in the NL East, Houston 
in the NL Central and San Diego 
in the NL West. 

This leaves the only tradi- 
tional division race in the AL 
West where the Anaheim Angels 
and Texas Rangers will probably 
battle until the end. 

In the National League Wild 
Card race, the Chicago Cubs are 
currently ahead of the New York 
Mets by one game, but San 
Francisco is not out of it yet - 
they are only five games behind. 

One reason behind the Cubs 
success this season has been the 
power of Sosa, but he has not 
been doing it alone. 

Pitcher Kevin Tapani has 
only lost one game since the All- 
Star break, giving him a record of 
19-7. Tapani is now being con- 
sidered a Cy Young hopeful. 


The wildcard has added a lot 
of excitement to a game that was 
already full of nostalgia this year. 

The irony of the wildcard 
race is being piled on pretty thick 
this year. The Mets could end up 
playing the Astros in the National 
League Championship Series and 
the Sox could face the Angels in 
the ALCS. 

This would be the same two 
matchups that occurred before 
the Sox and Mets played in the 
1986 World Series. I think we all 
know what happened back in ‘86. 

What would really top the 
season off, though, is a Cubs and 
Red Sox World Series. 

Wouldn’t it be poetically 
ironic for the wildcard to produce 
a World Series between the 
Cubbies and the Red Sox. It has 
been 70 years since the Red Sox 
won the World Series in 1918, 
and the Cubs haven’t been in the 
big show since 1906. 

The wildcard could provide 
some of the most devout sports 
fans with the opportunity they 
have all been waiting for. 

Let’s face it, superstitions 


behind us, one of the teams 
would have to win... wouldn’t 
they? 


Women’s soccer looks to 
compete despite inexperience 


By Rhonda Minor 
Staff Writer 


With nine freshmen and only 
one senior it would not be 
uncommon to think that the St. 
Mike's women's soccer team is 
experiencing a rebuilding year. 

Head Coach Melissa Egan 
said that this year is a transfor- 
mation year for the reason that 
the team needed to learn to play 
together. However, Egan said 
that the team achieved team unity 
during the preseason. 

“The team is already much 
better than last year and confi- 
dent and ready to play intensely,” 
Egan said. 

Junior Captain Amber 
Monaghan agreed with Egan that 
the team is coming together nice- 
ly, even with four freshman in the 
starting lineup. 

Monaghan said, “The fresh- 
men we received this year are 
excellent players who will help 
the team in all aspects.” 

Senior Captain Kara Kraus 
and freshmen Kelly Sampar and 
Becky Gates all agree that unity 
and friendship within the team 
are what makes them successful. 

Gates said the team is so uni- 
fied because everyone is working 
toward the same goal. 

“We've gained so much 
more with the nine freshmen,” 
Kraus said. “How united we are 
is a big change from last year.” 

Sampar said that everyone is 


really supportive of everyone 
else, despite the number of new 
players and the difference in age 
between them and the older play- 
ers. 

Egan agreed with Gates, say- 
ing, “They all set the same com- 
mon goals.” She added that there 
are some other things that will 
make the team successful as well. 

The main strengths, she said 
are the “rock solid” defense and 
how the players always work 
hard. 

With such a young team, the 
three captains, Kraus, Monaghan 
and junior Liz Wilson are looked 
to for leadership in different 
ways, Kraus said. 

Of Kraus, Egan said, “She's 
a leader by example, respected 
highly by her teammates for her 
work ethic and commitment. 
She's a great role model.” 

Kraus said that there is no 
added pressure being the only 
senior on such a young team. 

According to the players, 
Wilson and Monaghan are the 
vocal leaders on the team, always 
encouraging others to do their 
best. 

“The Lady Knights are a 
team that can play together, and 
with the best of them,” 
Monaghan said. 

Kraus ended by saying con- 
fidently with a smile, “We're 
looking forward to the rest of the 
season.” 





Scoreboard 


Men’s Soccer 


The Purple Knights went 1- 
1 this past week. They beat in- 


stands at 4-2-0 overall and 1-2-0 
in the league. 


Women’s Soccer 

The Lady Knights dropped 
a pair of NE-10 confence games 
this week. 

On Wednesday, they lost to 
nationally-ranked Merrimack 2- 
1 in overtime and on Saturday 
they lost at Bryant 1-0. 

The team’s record is now 
1-4-1 overall and 0-3-0 in the 


The Lady Knights ran their 
record to 1-2-0 overall and 1-1- 
0 in the league with a 2-0 loss 
at Bentley over the weekend. 

_ The team takes on St. 
Lawrence at 4 p.m. today. 


Women’s Tennis 
_ The Lady Knights 

improved to 3-1 overall and 2-1 

in the NE-10 with a 8-1 win at 

Bryant on Saturday and a 7-2 

loss to Merrimack a week ago. 
The team hosts Plattsburgh 

today at 3:30. 


Golf 


On Wednesday the team 


Travis Daly who shot a 79. 


Men’s X-Country 


The men’s team finished 
sixth out of 10 teams at St. 
Anselm this weekend. 

The team’s top runner was 

unior Sean Rooney, who fin- 


ished the course in a time of 
29:11. 


Women’s 
X-country 


The women’s team placed 
fourth out of 10 teams at St. 
Anselm. 

Their top runner was fresh- 
man Kierstin Lippman, who 
finished the course in a time of 


The Lady Knights dropped 
a pair of matches over the 
weekend. 

They lost 3-0 to Pace and 
3-0 to Merrimack. 

The team’s record stands at 
0-5 overall and 0-4 in the 
league. 
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Wilderness program continues to expand 


Neither a mandatory outdoor requirement nor accreditation are possibilities 


By Maria Ferrante 
Staff Writer 


The idea of outdoor adven- 
ture and wilderness education 
programs becoming accredited 
classes here at St. Michael’s 
arose last year, but nothing ever 
came of it. 

There has been no move- 
ment toward making these class- 
es a college requirement, said 
Todd Wright, director of the 
Wilderness Program. 

“T see no potential in making 
a mandatory outdoor component 
at St. Mike's,” Wright said. 
“Requiring a student to partici- 
pate in a program would take 
away from the most important 
aspect, wanting to be involved.” 

Wright pointed out the fact 
that in order to get the most out of 
any adventure students have to 
choose to be involved. 

Students at St. Mike's have 
the opportunity to get a degree in 
any field and also have an 
advanced outdoor experience on 
a voluntary basis, Wright said. 

He is proud to say that the 
wilderness program at St. Mike's 
is as equally advanced and pro- 
ductive as any other college that 
offers outdoor leadership as a 
major. 

“All of our students are top- 
shelf leaders on a voluntary 
basis,” he said. “Actually, 75 per- 
cent of the student leaders here 
are more prepared than students 


at other schools who offer out- 
door education degrees.” 

Wright has mixed feelings 
about the idea of having a out- 
door education degree available. 

He said it would be great to 
have such a degree, but it is bet- 
ter that St. Mike's students can 
get a degree in another field and 
also have an advanced experience 
in outdoor leadership education. 

He said a degree in outdoor 
education would not exactly 
equal out with the workload 
requirements for major such as 
English or philosophy. 

Using his own job as an exam- 
ple, Wright said it is not neces- 
sary to have a degree in order to 
get a great job in the field of out- 
door exploration. 

"I never received a degree in 
outdoor education and would 
never need a degree for this job," 
Wright said. 

Although the idea of receiv- 
ing credits for these programs has 
not been passed, Wright recom- 
mends three courses that could 
serve as requirements. 

“Wilderness Leadership and 
Education, Wilderness EMT, and 
Wilderness First Responder all 
prepare student leaders,” Wright 
said. 

“All of the senior leaders in 
our club are prepared and certi- 
fied with Wilderness First Aid 
and CPR,” Wright said. “They 
are technical instructors who 
have completed various hours of 
first aid and wilderness training, 


including EMT certification and 
a 32 hour advanced leadership 
curriculum.” 

Along with these three pro- 
grams, Wright said there are 
many more such as rock climb- 
ing, belay seminars, full moon 
hikes and sunset hikes. In addi- 
tion there are opportunities to sea 
kayak the Caribbean Coast dur- 
ing spring break. 

Andrea Henchey, a senior 
leader of the wilderness program, 
is especially excited about the 
new all-women’s hiking trip, lead 
by herself and Allie Lavoie. 

According to Wright, the St. 
Mike's Wilderness Program has 





"Photo courtesy of Todd Wright, director of the Wildemess Program 


been recognized as one of the 
top, small school outing clubs in 
the nation. 

He said, “Last year 504 indi- 
viduals participated in the events 
and this year looks even better. 
We have 25 student leaders, of 
which 15 are senior leaders.” 

Senior leader Steve Brady 
agreed with Wright, saying, 
“Student leadership is getting 
stronger each year. For instance, 
this year the rock climbing 
adventures are lead by four stu- 
dents, no other guides were 
hired.” 

Brady continued, “We are all 
experienced instructors who have 


finished a four day, intense rock 
climbing course in which we 
learned a lot and advanced 
intensely.” 

All of the events, times, 
dates and costs of trips are 
included in the Guide to 
Adventure booklet available in 
Wright's office in Alliot hall. 

None of the adventures 
require prior experience, Wright 
said. ‘ 

Brady recommended that 
students sign up early and have 
their money with them when they 
sign up. Included in the price of 
the trips are any gear you may 
need. 


Senior captain gives field hockey team both leadership and shutouts 


By Brendan Ahern and C.J. 
Lampman 
Online Editor and Sports Editor 


Being a senior captain of the 
St. Michael’s College field hock- 
ey team comes with its share of 
responsibilities. Add to that the 
fact that you are the team’s goalie 
and the load increases. 

According to both her team- 
mates and her coach, Nicki 
Collette has successfully dealt 
with her major responsibilities 
both on and off the field. 

“Nicki is very dedicated to 
this team,” said Head Coach 
Karen Okun. “She doesn’t let lit- 
tle stuff bring her down. I think 
she does a really nice job of leav- 
ing non-field hockey stuff sepa- 
rate.” 

Junior Seanna Poelaert, the 
team’s leading goal-scorer, has 
developed a bit of a competition 
with Collette. Okun said the two 
are always challenging each other 
in practice. 

They even got to face each 
other in a preseason game, but 
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Nicki Collette turns one away during a practice in the Tarrant Center 


Okun couldn’t remember who 


got the best of whom, in the 
matchup. 
Despite the competition, 


Poelaert is impressed by the cap- 
tain’s leadership qualities. 

“Nicki is a very approach- 
able person. She’s awesome. I 
think she definitely leads by 


example, as well as with her 
voice,” Poelaert said. 

Not only is Collette a very 
effective leader but she also has 
put up some impressive numbers 
throughout her career. 

She set three records during 
her sophomore season in 1996. 

Collette gave up the fewest 


goals allowed in a season, 11 in 
18 games. 

During this same year she set 
the record for shutouts in a sea- 
son with 12. She also had the 
lowest goals against average by a 
starting goalie with 0.59. 

In the Lady Knights season 
opener against the University of 
Vermont, Collette made 21 saves, 
the second highest in school his- 
tory. 

The team lost the game 2-1. 
However, both players and coach 
agreed that without Collette’s 
performance, the team wouldn’t 
have been in the game. 

Being a goalie, a big part of 
Collette’s role is the amount of 
confidence which her teammates 
have in her abilities. 


“She is incredible,” said 
senior Tricaptain Kelly 
Fitzgerald. “She can stop any- 


thing and we have total confi- 
dence in her.” 

Coach Okun also recognized 
Collette’s on-field contributions. 
She played goalie at UVM and 
was the goalie coach at St. 


Mike’s before becoming head 
coach. 

“Nicki does a great job of 
seeing what needs to happen 
defensivley and calling that out. 
She just sort of has this air when 
she walks onto the field. She’s a 
really natural goalie.” 

Aside from being a leader as 
a goalie, senior and captain on 
the field, Collette also recognizes 
the importance in helping her 
team prepare for games. 

“I try to get everyone psy- 
ched for games,” Collette said. “I 
try to make sure that everyone 
feels like an important part of the 
team.” 

Team members agree that 
Collette’s personality helps her to 
effectively set an example for 
other players. 

Althought her team credits 
her as being one of the most 
important factors in the team’s 
success, Collette is modest about 
her role. 

“It's the whole team, 
Collette said. “There’s not just 
one single person that sticks out.” 


” 


ports Trivia: Name the six quarterbacks that came out in the famous 198 
“year of the quarterback”? Bonus: Where did each of them go to college ‘g 
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